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mony of the (Four) Gospels, when . studied faithfully, is an ex- 
cellent introduction to modern Bible-study. J. M. Thompson's 
Synoptic Gospels is eminently well suited for advanced study. 
And now comes the subject of this notice to fill the gap between 
the beginner's Harmony and the advanced book. 

Both authors are well known, not only for expert work, but 
also for their pedagogic skill. Clergymen, students, and teachers 
in Bible-classes, and individual students who wish to put real 
thought and effort in place of lazy and perfunctory "reading," 
will find Burton and Goodspeed's Harmony indispensable. In- 
deed it has the basal merits of Stevens and Burton, and the ad- 
ditional advantage of word for word comparison. By underlining 
with ink the words peculiar to each Gospel the student can ob- 
tain the most useful feature of Thompson's Synoptic Gospels, 
and thus at once secure a mode of study that is typical, phrasic, 
and verbal. Such a mode of study will do much to put out of 
commission the squid and ostrich tactics of much Bible teach- 
ing arid study. And the Word of God is unafraid! 

Thomas Pearce Bailey. 

A Student in Arms. By Donald Hankey. New York : Dutton and Co. 

The scientist of the future will have an abundance of material 
garnered from the present world-struggle upon which to reflect 
and by which to profit; the historian will be fairly overwhelmed 
with whole libraries covering every conceivable phase of the 
economic, social, and political life of the nations now engaged. 
But to the poet and dramatist, the seer and philosopher, — all 
those who deal, not with material things, nor with the deeds or 
habitations of men, but with man himself and his spirit's 
destiny,— the resources fortunately will not be too plentiful. 
The winnowing flail of time will ensure that. And of the choice 
residual treasure, — those mirrors into the very soul of man at 
the time of his greatest trial since first he reared his head above 
the level of the beast and acknowledged the existence of his own 
soul, — A Student in Arms will not hold the least place. 

Donald Hankey, before he lost his life togain it, had contributed 
from time to time many short sketches to the London Spectator. 
Some of these are gathered by the editor of that paper in the 
present volume. Mr. Hankey saw things whole, in the white, 
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and revealing yet lovely light of truth, and when he wrote of his 
comrades in the World War and of his own hopes and suggestions 
for a new earth when the old had passed away, golden words fell 
from his pen. He was no stylist, no epigrammatist, no mere 
word-weaver. He was too busy revealing truth as he saw it' to 
attend to such details. And perhaps he was not orthodox in his 
criticism of Church and Society as at present existent, but he 
wrote only sound doctrine, — sound in the Pauline and optimisti- 
cally constructive sense, healthy and health-bringing. And as 
always in the past, so now the truth is nothing if not liberating. 

In the score or more brilliant chapters of the book the"student" 
shows how the individual soldier, whether university graduate, 
cockney, or wastrel, is being transformed by the strange ex- 
perience he is passing through. We understand somehow the 
way in which souls are reborn, how death, except potentially, is 
a rather unimportant event in the experience of the true man. 
As for society, we catch glimpses of its renascence so soon as 
capital and labor, clergy and laity, man and man learn the lessons 
of the war, the lessons instilled by a realization of the essential 
nobility, humility, unselfishness, even Christlikeness in most of 
us. And herein lies the chief value of this remarkable book, 
the buoyant optimism of it all. The present morally foul world 
is simply being purified in the consuming yet refining fire of war, 
and a new world is sure to emerge. 

But these remarks do not indicate the essential originality of 
Mr. Hankey's outlook. Perhaps reference to two or three of his 
headings will. Few readers will soon forget his picture of the 
"Beloved Captain," that wonderful leader who loved his men, 
who smiled and gave his life for them; or the "Religion of the 
Inarticulate," a chapter where we come to believe that real 
religion, the kind Christ taught, is not so scarce as some re- 
formers would have us think. But perhaps the best of all is 
"Flowers of Flanders," where the tragedy of man-made war is 
laid up against the loveliness of God's natural world — "the lilies 
of the field against the Cross." He concludes, "If we fought as 
only a Christian may, that friendship and peace with our foes 
may become possible, then fighting is our duty, and our fasting 
and dirt, our wounds and our death, are our beauty and God's 
glory. The glory of the flowers is one and the glory of the 
man is another, but both alike belong to the One Father and 
Creator of all." W.S.Rusk. 



